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THE EARLY HISTORY OF ARABIA. 
By Olaus Dahl, B. D., 

Yale University, New Haven. 

The sources of our information on the early history of Ara- 
"bia have hitherto been very limited. Nature has almost 
"wholly prohibited outside peoples from entering this region. 
Moreover, the, Arabs themselves have written no histories 
"worthy of the name. They have, indeed, kept genealogies 
of illustrious families, but even these are often purely fanci- 
ful, and have been made to suit the genealogists. If we look 
to surrounding nations for historical information we find our- 
selves chiefly treated to generalizations. From these we may, 
however, gather certain facts, which, viewed in the light of 
modern discoveries, will, perhaps, cast some light on this 
otherwise unknown region. The sources of our knowledge 
may be divided into five classes: (1) the classic historians and 
geographers ; (2) the Assyrian inscriptions ; (3) the Bible ; (4) 
Arab traditions; (5) Arabic inscriptions. 

Taking up the first of these classes, we may enumerate 
some points in which the representations are quite agreed. 

The territory of Arabia lying next to Syria was cultivated ; 
there lay below this a sterile tract of land which produced 
only a few palms, acacias and tamarisks. This region was 
inhabited by a number of wandering tribes ; the Nabatheans, 
Agraeans and Chaulotans. These occupied the country as far 
as the Euphrates. They were almost naked, with girdles 
about their bodies and clothed in large blankets. Every one 
of them was a warrior. On their fleet, thinlegged horses 
and their camels they were everywhere to be seen. On these 
they fought and got their sustenance from the creatures' milk 
and meat. The Nabatheans were specially noted for their 
predatory habits and plundered their neighbors far and wide. 
In the interior of the country there were no settled communi- 
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ties, but only dwellers in tents, and the majority of the people 
lived the life of herdsmen, and were rich in various kinds of 
animals, so that they could live without grain. 

Of the southern part of Arabia the most glowing descrip- 
tions are given. "To the ends of the earth the greatest 
blessings are granted," remarks Herodotus, "so also to Ara- 
bia, the end of the inhabited earth." Strabo says, "the 
extreme of Arabia at the sea, the Minaeans inhabit, their cap- 
ital is Kama, next to these are the Sabaeans, whose capital is 
Mariaba; farther to the west toward the inner part of the 
Arabic Gulf are the Katabanes whose king lives at Thamma, 
and finally situated farthest to the east are the Chatramatites 
whose city is Sabbatha." 

Pliny includes all this territory in the Sabaean kingdom, 
and says that their land stretched from sea to sea and the cap- 
ital of all was Mariaba. Agatharchides tells us that the Sab- 
aeans inhabit the so-called Happy Arabia. ' ' Here grow in 
great abundance the most beautiful fruits, and here are found 
innumerable animals of all kinds. Here grow the balsam 
and the cassia. Farther inland there are dense woods of tall 
frankincense, and myrrh trees, and, besides this cinnamon, 
palm, calmus, and trees of a like kind which breathed the 
most delightful fragrance. The odor is divine and exceeds 
all description. Even those who sail by, though far from the 
coast, enjoy the fragrance, when the wind blows from the 
shore. For the aroma is not old, but in its full strength and 
bloom, so that those who sail by this coast think that they 
enjoy ambrosia, as the strength and fullness of the fragrance 
can be described by no other name." The capitals of these 
provinces are described in the same glowing terms, and the 
luxury of the courts and the riches of their temples are espec- 
ially worthy of note. Diodorus thus describes the riches of 
their palaces. "They have a great many gold and silver 
utensils ; halls, whose pillar-shafts are gilded, whose capitals 
are ornamented with silver, whose architraves and doors are 
ornamented with gold and silver." 

If we turn to the Bible references, we find that Sheba, the 
country of the Sabaeans, a people rich in spices, frankincense, 
gold and precious stones, is to be sought in the southern part 
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of Arabia. The Queen of Sheba, who brought Solomon so 
rich gifts of gold and spices, must be looked upon as the 
queen of the land of spices. This view accords with the 
other passages in which Sheba is mentioned. Besides Sheba, 
Ps. 72 : 10, 15 mentions Seba as rich in gold. Isa. 45 : 5 (cf. 
43 : 3) speaks of these people as men of stature. East of the 
Sabaeans on the south coast is the < ' Hazarmaweth " of the 
Bible, the land of the Chatramatites or Hadramaut. This 
region is rich in frankincense, myrrh and aloes, but because 
of its insalubrious climate became noted, and hence was called 
the "hall of death." The Rhemaeans, the descendants of 
Raema, were found in the southeast part of Arabia (in Oman) 
in proximity to the Persian Gulf. Farther to the northeast we 
must seek the Dedanites, and still farther north, as it seems, 
is Havilah, perhaps, as Duncker remarks, the country of the 
Chaulotans, whom Eratosthenes places on the lower Euphra 
tes. Frequent mention is made of the Hagarites and Neba- 
joth, and farther toward the interior of Arabia the Kedarites 
and Themanites, and finally on the Sinaitic peninsula and on 
the border of Canaan, the Amalekites, Edomites and Midian- 
ites. 

The Assyrian inscriptions also mention a few Arab tribes, 
the Pekod, the Hagarites, the Kedarites, Thammudites, Nab- 
atheans and finally the Sabaeans. The Bible represents the 
queen of Sheba as coming to Solomon in Jerusalem with rich 
gifts in gold and frankincense. Tiglathpileser II. of Assyria 
tells us that in the year 738 B. C, he received tribute from 
Zabibieh king of Arabia, and that in the year 734 he had 
taken 30,000 camels and 20,000 oxen from Samsieh queen of 
Arabia. King Sargon boasts that he had subdued ' ' the 
inhabitants of the land of Bari, whom the learned and the 
scribes did not know;" that he had taken tribute from Sam- 
sieh, the queen of Arabia, and from Ithamar of the Sabaeans 
he had received gold, spices and camels, in the year 715 B. C. 
(Schrader, K. A. T., pp. 56, 143, 163). King Sanherib takes 
from Pekod, the Hagarites, the Nabatheans and a few other 
tribes 5330 camels and 800,600 neat cattle (703 B. C), and 
in the time of Assurbanipal (about the year 645 B. C), Adiya, 
the queen of Arabia, and Amuladdin, the king of Kedar, 
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were brought in chains to Nineveh. Assurbanipal tells us 
that from the booty of this expedition he distributed camels 
as sheep, and that a camel at the gates of Nineveh sold for 
half a silver shekel. (Geo. Smith, Assurbanipal pp. 264,265, 

275-) 

If we turn to the tradition of the Arabs as a source of 
information about their early history, we find that it scarcely 
reaches back to the beginning of the Christian era. The 
Amalekites they made an aboriginal people, whom they found 
in Canaan, in the territory about Mecca and in Oman, and to 
whom they also assigned the supremacy over Egypt. The 
ancestor of the southern tribes is with the Arabs Koktan, the 
son of Eber, the great grandson of Noah. This is Joktan, 
of Genesis. I'arab, the son of Koktan, founded the power of 
the Koktanites in southern Arabia; the grandson of I'arab 
Abd Shams-Saba builds the city of Mareb, the capital of the 
kingdom of the Sabaeans. Abd Shams leaves two sons, 
Him jar and Kachlan. The former becomes the ancestor of 
the Himjarites. 

The data that we possess concerning religious worship in 
southern Arabia, belonging as they do almost wholly to the 
time of the Himjaritic power in the southwest, show that it 
possesses a certain relationship to that of the Babylonians, 
but we are not able to determine whether this rests on a com- 
mon origin like that of the languages of these two countries, 
or simply on later communication. We are told that the 
Himjarites worshipped the sun, the moon, and demons. 
Thus the name Abd Shams-Saba means < ' the servant of the 
sun god." From these and other proofs we conclude that the 
worship of the sun had an important place in the cultus of 
the Sabaeans. We also find that they worshipped Sin, a 
moon goddess Almaka, as well as Astarte or Ishtar. They 
worshipped the sun under different forms, one tribe under the 
form of an eagle, another under the form of a horse and a 
third under the form of a lion. 

While the historical references of other nations as well as 
the native traditions yield such general and unsatisfactory 
information, it is safe to say that Arabia has the materials for 
a fuller knowledge of her history concealed in her own land, 
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which when fully investigated, will no doubt yield as start- 
ling results as the discoveries made in Egypt and Babylon. 
The ruins explored and the inscriptions already there found 
give us direct and reliable information, which it is possible 
briefly to summarize. Although there have been numerous 
inscriptions found, even as far back as 1 8 1 1 , yet the recent 
collection of Dr.Glaser, numbering in all 103 1 is altogether 
the most important. These reveal the oldest alphabetic writ- 
ing yet known.* 

Dr.Glaser divides these inscriptions into four groups ;f 

1) The Nabataean texts, in Aramaic, from the fifth century 
B. C. to the fifth century A. D. These are from the north- 
west and show us that a kingdom existed at Petra from the 
fourth century B. C. till 105 A. D. 

2) The Likhyanian, belonging to the Thammudites of Arab 
tradition. One of these texts has been found on an Assyrian 
inscription which must be placed at about 1000 B. C. 

3) Proto- Arabic belonging to northern and central Arabia. 
This class resembles the Likhyanian. The alphabet forms 
an intermediate link between the Phoenician and the alpha- 
bets of southern Arabia. The earliest Proto-Arabic texts 
were written vertically, while the Phoenician were written 
horizontally. 

4) The Minaean. These have commonly been called Him- 
jaritic. They fall into two groups, distinguished by their 
dialects as the Minaean and Sabaean. It has been generally 
held that the Minaean and Sabaean kingdoms were contem- 
poraneous, but by these inscriptions that view is proved to be 
erroneous. Hommel puts the rise of the Sabaean kingdom 
about 900 B. C, but this is probably too late a date. Consid- 
ering that the Minaean kingdom which preceded it had a 
succession of at least thirty-three kings, we may find, as 
Sayce says, "that the Minaean kingdom with its culture and 
monuments, flourished in the grey dawn of history, at an 
epoch at which, as we have hitherto imagined, Arabia was 
the home only of nomad barbarism." 

* Cf. Sayce, Independent, Nov. 14, 1889. 

f For fuller details concerning the work of Glaser, cf . the articles of Hom- 
mel, Hebraica, Oct. 18S9 and Sayce, Contemporary Review, Dec. 1889. 
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According to Dr. Glaser the history of Arabia falls into 
five dynasties. 

I. The kingdom of Mai'an. 

II. The priest kings of Saba. 

III. 1000-400 B. C. The kingdom of Saba. This king- 
dom may have lasted till the time of Alexander the Great, 
but it seems most probable that it did not, and that the dates 
here assigned are approximately correct. The name of one 
of the kings of Saba occurs in an inscription of the Assyrian 
king Sargon (715 B. C.) and Dr. Glaser has found his name 
in a Himjaritic text. The materials for direct information 
on this period are scanty, but we know that Saba was very 
wealthy and powerful, and that its dominions extended as 
far as Edom. 

IV. 400 B. C. — 300 A. D. The kingdom of Saba and 
Dhu Raidan. From a dated inscription it is known that this 
kingdom still existed shortly before 300 A. D. The follow- 
ing period has dated inscriptions which enable us to fix its 
limits quite closely. In this period (circa 100 B. C.) we find 
that the Habassa, or Abysinians, migrated from Himjar 
and founded the Ethiopian kingdom called Axum, which 
soon developed into a mighty power. About 300 A. D. we 
find them a threatening foe to their former ancestors and 
even in possession of several of the parts of Arabia. 

V. 300 A. D. to the time of Islam. The "kings of Saba, 
Dhu Raidan, Hadramaut and Yemen." The history of this 
period becomes the most interesting, as the inscriptions fur- 
nish the most accurate information and reveal certain facts 
which have not been sufficiently taken account of in the rise 
and development of Islam. We find that Judaism, and Chris- 
tianity as represented by the "disciples of St. John," both 
tend to shape the religious conceptions of the people. In 
this period both these forces, as rivals, make their appear- 
ance for the first time in the Arab inscriptions, the for- 
mer favored by the rulers at home, the latter by the foreign 
powers of Axum, and Byzantium. The Jews of Yemen have 
the tradition that they immigrated already before the Chris- 
tian era ; and after the lapse of a few centuries, we find their 
descendants occupying the throne of Saba for successive gen- 
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erations. But the power of Axum was in the ascendancy, and 
Christian missionaries under Constantius (337-361) worked 
in the land and even built three churches in Saba. Thus 
with a powerful enemy threatening from without, — and, as 
we have seen already in possession of a number of ports — 
and the seeds of religious division at home, the kingdom of 
Saba is shaken from its foundations. In 350 A. D., Axum, 
under its king Aizanias, conquers the country and maintains 
its sway for twenty years. In 378 A. D., however, the peo- 
ple have again broken the yoke of Axum, and a Jew is again 
on the throne. But there are Christian parties at home that 
favor the foreign powers, and permanent peace is by no 
means assured. About 500 A. D. we find that the Jews, con- 
fident in their strength, are persecuting the Christians at 
Yemen. The power of Byzantium comes to the rescue of 
the Christians and the Jews again lose the power ; their king 
Abu Nunas is deposed and put to death in 525 A. D. From 
this time, we are told, Christianity became a state religion. 
But the Jewish rulers rallied and extended their power over 
all the southern part of the country and northward as far as 
Mecca. 

We thus find that ' ' Jewish influence made itself felt in the 
future birthplace of Mohammed, and introduced those ideas 
and beliefs which subsequently had so profound an effect upon 
the birth of Islam." 



